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LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
NO. VII. 


My pear Arice—It is some time since I wrote to 
you, and perhaps you may think me a poor and unfaith- 
ful correspondent; but I believe I only promised to write 
to you when the spirit moved me, and so [ will trust to 
your kindness to forgive my long silence, and to welcome 
a very long letter now. 

The truth is, lately, when attending a meeting of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society, I heard something 
which brought so forcibly to my mind the subject of my 
former letters to you, that I feel irresistibly impelled to 
repeat to you what I heard, as it was another evidence 
of my favorite belief that the poor and the suffering feel 
most for those who are sufferers like themselves. 
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Dr. Howe was giving an account of the system of soli- 
tary confinement in the Pennsylvania Penitentiary. He 
described the poor convict carried blindfolded to his cell, 
no one but the keepers of the prison saw him, and there 
he was left alone — that dreadful word to the. guilty. It 
is only the innocent that can bear to be alone. Think of 
a murderer condemned for twenty years to the frightful 
solitude of his own thoughts! No man could live and 
retain his reason if this solitude were entire. But this is 
not so. As soon as the poor sufferer asks for work it is 
given to him. Work, blessed work, how like an angel 
of mercy hard handed work must seem to the solitary 
guilty prisoner. 

In two or three days every one who is put into this 
prison asks for work, and then it is given to him, and 
some one comes to teach him how to do it. How joy- 
fully he must listen to every word from his teacher, 
for his words are the words of a fellow man; they are 
the accents of a human voice. 

Three times a day a man brings him food, and every 
day a religious friend and teacher comes to speak to him 
of the God of love and purity, of that world from which 
no one who desires to be admitted is excluded. These 
visits must be like life and light to him, all the other 
hours unutterably sad. 

But Dr. Howe said they had other sources of comfort : 
they each had a little garden which was their own to 
cultivate, and though it was but fifteen feet square, still 
it was a garden; it seemed to me as if there was a bles- 
sing in the very name. On this garden, small as it was, 
the gentle rain from Heaven fell as softly and freely as 
on another whose owner might be innocent and happy. 
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God’s universal sunshine that falls with equal warmth 
and brightness on the evil as the good, came also to this 
garden and animated and comforted the soul of the poor 
prisoner, and made him feel the constant presence of the 
universal Father and comprehend as he never had before 
the truth that 


“Stone walls do not a prison make.” 


One prisoner who Dr. Howe spoke of, had carefully cul- 
tivated his garden; he hada fine peach tree in it ; he had 
watched it, and pruned it, and dug round its roots and 
watered them, and it thrived under his care. Think 
how he counted every leaf as it grew, how anxiously he 
watched for the hopeful blossoms, of his joy when he 
saw the fruit forming, and how anxiously he waited for 
it to ripen. 

The poor prisoner’s peach tree fulfilled all his hopes ; 
it smiled on him in the spring in full blossom, it bore 
fine peaches, and each one seemed to him asa special 


gift from God. Only imagine the poor fellow looking at 


his peach tree laden with fruit. It must have said to 
him,‘ Man may forget you, the very mother that bore 
you, may for a moment smile and seem to forget you, 
but the loving God ever remembers and blesses you.’ 
Now what did the prisoner do with his peaches when 
they were ripe? Did he keep them for himself? Did 
he rejoice that now he might despise his coarse and 
homely fare, and feast all the time on peaches till they 
were gone? No! he had heard that there were some 
women in this mournful place, and he thought that they 
might be more wretched than he, and he sent a good 
share of his peaches to them. He gave some of them to 
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his teachers, and he kept only a few for himself. Thus 
did he prove, as Dr. Howe beautifully said, that there 
had in the solitude of his prison sprung up in his soul, 
and blossomed and borne fruit, a tree of immortal nature. 

Now tell me, dear Alice, how ofien have you wit- 
nessed such disinterested, generous feeling for the suffer- 
ing of others as this poor convict manifested in giving 
away his peaches? It was all he had to give, it was his 
own honest earnings, it seemed like a pledge of the par- 
doning love of God which he gave away to his fellow 
sufferers. To his parched lips every peach must have 
been so delicious, we who feast when and as we will, 
can hardly appreciate the value of this act. 

I heard a man of education and refinement who had 
been in prison for fourteen years give an account of his 
longing for fruit, and for refreshing and agreeable food 
while in the prison. He told me that when he was libe- 
rated it was his first idea, though he hated himself to 
think of it, to get something good to eat. A peach is 
like nectar and ambrosia toa prisoner. ‘The new evi- 
dence that it was to me that those who suffer are those 
who feel most for others, made this anecdote very pre- 
cious to me. It shows that the capacity of loving, which 
is the source of our deepest joy in this world is not de- 
stroyed, but perhaps increased by suffering. 

If this is so, and these unhappy beings could be melt- 
ed and improved by the love of their fellow men, ought 
they not to have the opportunity ? ought we not to visit 
them in their mournful solitude and let them see that 
there are human hearts open to them, ready to receive 
and welcome them, and that will not spurn their love in 
return ? 
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I have lately seen in the newspaper an account which 
you may not have read of a poor dressmaker who is an- 
other most beautiful evidence of this truth. At the risk 
of being tedious I transcribe it. It is the history of Sarah 
Martin, taken from the Edinburgh Review. I shall 
transcribe literally, or give it in my own words, just 
as I find best. 

She was a poor dressmaker who lived at Yarmouth in 
England. It seems that some years ago, before the 
attention of the humane was turned to the state of the 
prisons, a terrible state of things existed in almost every 
one of these unhappy abodes. In the prisons of this city 
especially great abuses passed unnoticed, and terrible 
evils existed. Some of the cells were under ground, all 
were filthy, confined and unhealthy. No one visited the 
poor creatures condemned to these terrible places, no 
teacher, no friend of any kind; misery was their only 
portion. No one seemed to remember or pity the un- 
happy sufferers who were thus shut out from all happi- 
ness, and deprived of all the decencies and comforts of 
life. 

But there was one who thought of and pitied them. 
It was this poor dressmaker. She had for a long time 
mourned over the condition of the inmates of the jail. 
She felt a strong desire to obtain admission to the pris- 
oners that she might read the Scriptures to them. At 
last she heard that a woman was committed to prison 
for cruelly beating and ill using her child, and she re- 
solved if possible to visit this woman. Sarah Martin had 
received no advantages of education, she was plain in 
her appearance, and lived about three miles out of Yar- 
mouth with an old grandmother. She earned her living 
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by going out to make dresses; she had nothing to aid 
her but her devoted, disinterested purpose, and her trust 
in God. 

She says, “I did not make known my purpose of 
seeking admission to the jail even to my beloved grand- 
mother, so sensitive was my fear lest any obstacle 
should thereby arise in my way and the project seem a 
visionary one. God led me, and I consulted none but 
Him.” 

She ascertained the culprit’s name and went to the jail. 
She passed into the dark porch which overhung the en- 
trance, fit emblem of the state of things within, and no 
doubt with bounding heart and in a timid, modest form 
of application, uttered with that clear and gentle voice, 
the sweet tones of which are yet well remembered, 
solicited permission to see the cruel parent. She was 
not at first permitted to enter. To a wavering mind 
such a check would have appeared of evil omen; but 
Sarah Martin was too well assured of her own purposes 
and powers to hesitate. Upon a second application she 
was admitted. 

There has been published an interesting account of 
Mrs. Fry’s first entry into the female ward in Newgate. 
Locked up with viragoes among whom the turnkey had 
warned her that her purse, her watch and even her life 
would be in danger, she addressed them with diguity, 
power and gentleness, and soon awed them into compli- 
ance with a code of regulations which there was a com- 
mittee of ladies ready to aid her in carrying into execu- 
tion. All this was very admirable, and in its results has 
been most beneficial. But Mrs. Fry was a woman of 
education, and had something of the dignified bearing 
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of a person accustomed to move in the higher waiks of 
life; she was also a practised speaker in the meetings 
of the religious community of which she was a member, 
and was supported by influential and well tutored assist- 
ants. Sarah Martin’s position was the reverse of this in 
every respect. ‘Sarah Martin’s education was merely 
such as could be obtained at a village school; all her real 
information was acquired by self-tuition in after life. <At 
fourteen she passed a year in learning the business by 
which she was to earn her bread, and after that time, 


being a superior workwoman, was constantly employed. 


She had no other preparation for becoming a Jail visiter 
than could be acquired from teaching a class in a Sun- 
day school, or from occasionally reading the Scriptures 
in the sick ward in the workhouse. Without in any de- 
gree undervaluing, but on the contrary highly applauding 
the labors of Mrs. Fry, we think there was something far 
more simple, and far more heroical in the conduct of her 
humble sister. Of Mrs. Fry’s adventilious advantages 
Sarah Martin had none, but she had drunk deep into the 
spirit of that book ** which ever tells” she says, ‘of 
mercy,” and in the strength of that spirit she proceeded 
without confidant or companion to convey comfort to 
those wretched outcasts. 

The manner of her reception in the jail is told by her- 
self with admirable simplicity. The unnatural mother 
stood before her. She was “surprised at the sight of a 
stranger.”? “ When I told her,’’ says Sarah Martin, * the 
motive of my visit, of her guilt, her need of God’s mer- 
cy, she burst into tears and thanked me.” ‘ Those 
tears and thanks shaped the whole course of Sarah Mar- 
tin’s subsequent life. If she had been rudely repelled, 
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even her fortitude might have given way. But the mes- 
senger of mercy is ever welcome to those who feel their 
guilt, and the more guilty the more welcome, if the glad 
tidings be but kindly proclaimed. ‘I read to her,” she 
adds, ** the twenty-third chapter of St. Luke, the story 
of the malefactor who although suffering justly by man’s 
judgment, found mercy from the Saviour.” 

Sarah Martin’s success so encouraged her to proceed, 
that she soon began to teach the prisoners to read and 
write, and found it necessary to give more time to her 
labors in the prison; this of course diminished her means 
of living. ‘I thought it right,” she says, “to give up a 
day in a week from dress-making.” } 

She then tried to induce the prisoners to form a Sun- 
day service by one reading to the rest, ‘* but aware,” she 
continues, “* of the instability of a practice in itself good 
without any corresponding principle of preservation, and 
thinking that my presence might exert a beneficent in- 
fluence, [ joined their Sunday morning worship as a 
regular hearer.” 

This excellent being after a while succeeded in intro- 
ducing work among the prisoners, which was sold for 
their benefit, first among the women and then among 
the men. She induced them to try to learn to draw, 
and carried fora model Retzsch’s Chess-Player. She 
then tried to form a fund by the sale of what was done 
in the prison which should be for the assistance of the 
discharged convicts in finding work for them and saving 
them from the terrible temptation arising from pecuniary 
distress and the cruelty, or as Landor calls it, **the in- 
clemency, of the godly,” when they came out of prison. 

Finding that the prisoners did not hold an evening 
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service on Sunday, while they continued the morning 
at which she was present, she came also in the evening. 
** At last,” she says ‘after many changes of readers the 
office devolved on me. That happy privilege thus gracious- 
ly opened to me and embraced from necessity and much 
fear, was acceptable to the prisoners, for God made it 
so; and also an unspeakable comfort to myself.” 

It seems that Sarah now became a regular preacher 
to the convicts. She spoke to them with simplicity and 
power, she set before them the certain misery of wrong 
doing, the happiness of virtue, and the ever-ready, par- 
doning love of God to those who repented; she im- 
pressed upon their minds that He was desirous to com- 
municate of his happiness to all who would seek and 
desire it. 

When Sarah’s grandmother died she left her an in- 
come of ten or twelve pounds, about sixty dollars; she 
then came to live in the city and devoted herself with 
increased energy to her philanthropic labors. One be- 
nevolent lady had heretofore aided her by paying her 
for a day’s work and letting her devote that day to the 
prison; and small sums had been subscribed, but now 
all her customers had given her up, and the small sum 
she had from her grandmother only paid for her lodg- 
ing; she was often destitute of the comforts of life; but 
she never doubted or feared; the Review quotes her 
own words upon this subject. 

‘In the full occupation of dress-making I had cares 
with it and anxiety for the future, but as that disap- 
peared, care fled also. God who had called me into the 
vineyard, had said, ‘ Whatsoever is right | will give you.’ 
had learned from the Scriptures of truth that I should 
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be supported ; God was my Master and would not for- 
sake his servant ; he was my Father and would not for- 
sake his child.” 

With the support of this noble faith, Sarah Martin 
labored year after year in the prison, she taught the 
prisoners to write and read, and to work, she taught 
them the way to peace and happiness. One of the 
exercises was to learn passages from the Bible and other 
good books by heart. As an example she committed 
passages to memory herself, and when they said it did 
them no good, she replied, ** It does me good, why should 
it not do you good?” ‘The old and the young, the meek 
and the insolent, all were subdued by her, and found the 
good effect at last of her mode of instruction. The 
most insolent grew gentle, the account says, ** Men old 
in crime and years might be seen striving for the first 
time in their lives to hold a pen, or bending their hoary 
heads over primmers and spelling books, or trying to 
commit to memory some precept taken from the Holy 
Scriptures. All the power that this wonderful girl exer- 
cised, was from herself entirely; no law, no other 
authority aided her. She contrived to make the pris- 
oners feel that she was laboring for their good. Thus it 
was that the persuasion of the sincerity with which she 
watched and wept and prayed for all, rendered her the 
general depository of the little confidences, the tales of 
weakness, treachery and sorrow, in the midst of which 
she stood. After awhile this indefatigable woman, after 
the close of her daily labors in the prison, proceeded to 
a large school in the work-house, and then afterwards 
when proper teachers were appointed for that, she de- 
voted two nights in the week to a school for factory- 
girls. 
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Her method of teaching was so effective and striking 
that other teachers would send their classes to stand by 
and listen while she was teaching. Every countenance 
was riveted upon her, and as the questions went round 
she would explain them by a piece of poetry or an an 
ecdote which she always had ready at command. 

The Bible was the great fountain of her knowledge 
and power. For many years she read it through four 
times a year, and she had formed a most exact reference 
book to its contents. Her intimate familiarity with its 
striking imagery and lofty diction impressed a_ poetical 
character upon her own style, and filled her mind with 
exalted thoughts. 

After her class duties were over there remained to be 
performed many offices of kindness, which with her, 
were consequent upon the relation of teacher and pupil ; 
there was personal communication with this scholar and 
with that; some inquiry here, some tale to listen to, for 
she never was a mere school-mistress, but always the 
friend and counsellor, as well as the instructor.” 

Sarah spent her other evenings visiting the sick, and 
occasionally her few friends. At those times her bio- 
grapher says: ‘* Her benevolent smile and quick, active 
manner communicated her own cheerfulness and energy 
to every one around her. She never failed to bring 
work with her, and if young people were present, was 
sure to employ. them. Something was to be made 
ready for the occupation of the prisoners, or old materi- 
als to be adjusted to some new use, in which last em- 
ployment her ingenuity was pre-eminent. Odd pieces 
of woollen or cotton, scraps of paper, mere litters, things 
Which others threw away, she begged might be kept for 
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her, and she always turned them to some account. If, 
on such occasions, while every body else was occupied, 
some one would read aloud, Sarah Martin’s satisfaction 
was complete ; and at intervals, if there were no stran- 
gers present, or if such communications were desired, 
she would dilate upon the sorrows and sufferings of her 
guilty flock, and her own hopes and disappointments in 
connection with them, in the language of simple, ani- 
mated truth. 

Her day was closed by no “ return to a cheerful fire- 
side prepared by another,”’ but to her solitary apartments 
which she left locked up during her absence.” 

Itseems that Sarah Martin kept a record of all her 
proceedings in reference to the prisoners, of all the 
money she received for them, and of how she expended 
it, and notes of their circumstances and conduct during 
such time as they were under her observation, which 
generally extended long beyond the period of their im- 
prisonment, with most exact accounts of all the mon- 
eys committed to her in aid of any branch of her chari- 
table labors. 

** During all this time she was living upon her bare pit- 
tance in a state of most absolute poverty, and yet of 
total unconcern as to her temporal support. Friends 
supplied many of her necessities by occasional presents ; 
but unless it was especially provided, This is not for 
your charities, but for your own exclusive use and com- 
fort, whatever was sent to her was given away to per- 
sons more destitute than herself. Some members of 
the corporation were desirous that a pecuniary provision 
should be made for her out of the borough funds ; but 
the proposal was soon laid aside in deference to her own 
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most strenuous opposition. In 1841 the question was 
renewed, and the wife of one of the magistrates wrote 
to her: —** We consider it impossible from the manner 
in which you live, that you can long continue your ardu- 
ous labors at the jail, &c. Mr. ——— and myself will 
feel angry and hurt if you refuse to accept it. I must 
entreat you to do this.” 

Sarah Martin’s answer was this : — 

‘‘ Here lies the objection which oppresses me: I have 
found voluntary instruction, on my part, to have been 
attended with great advantage; and | am apprehensive, 
that in receiving payment, my labors may be less accept- 
able. I fear, also, that my mind would be fettered by 
pecuniary payment, and the whole work upset. To try 
the experiment, which might injure the thing I live and 
breathe for, seems like applying a knife to your child’s 
throat, to know if it willcut. . . . . Were you so 
angry as that I could not meet you, a merciful God -and 
a good conscience would preserve my peace ; when, if 
I ventured on what I believe would be prejudicial to the 
prisoners, God would frown upon me and my conscience, 
too, and these would follow me everywhere. As for 
my circumstances, I have not a wish ungratified, and am 
more than content.” 

‘* Such scruples should have been held sacred. Corpo- 
ration gratitude should have been exhibited in some way 
which would not have excited a feeling of self-degrada- 
tion; but, alas! a jail committee does not enter into 
questions of feeling. It was coarsely intimated to this 
high-souled woman, “ If we permit you to visit the pri- 
son you must submit to our terms,” and these worshipful 


gentlemen, who were then making use of Sarah Martin 
VOL. VIII. 18 
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as a substitute for the schoolmaster and the chaplain, 
whom it was by law their bounden duty to have appoint- 
ed, converted her into their salaried servant by the mu- 
nificent grant of £12 per annum! 

Sarah Martin lived for two years in the receipt of this 
memorable evidence of corporation bounty. In the win- 
ter of 1842 her health began to fail, and it was with 
pain and difficulty that she continued, day by day, up to 
the 17th April, 1843, to visit the jail, “the home,” she 
says, ‘of my first interest and pleasure.” From that 
day she was confined to her apartments by a painful 
disease, accompanied by extreme bodily weakness. But 
nothing could restrain the energy of her mind. In the 
seclusion of a solitary chamber, “‘apart from all that 
could disturb, and in a universe of calm repose and 
peace and love ;” when, speaking of herself and ber 
condition, she remarked, in words of singular beauty, 


*T seem to lie 
So near the heavenly portals bright, 
I catch the streaming rays that fly 
From eternity’s own light ;” 


at such a time — she resumed the exercise of a talent 
for the writing of sacred poetry, which had been early 
developed, and had even been occasionally exercised in 
the midst of the occupations of her busy life 

Sarah Martin struggled against disease for many 
months, suffering intense agony, which was partially re- 
lieved by opiates. A few minutes before her death, she 
begged for more of the opiate, to still the racking tor- 
ture. The nurse told her that she believed the time of 
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her departure had arrived. She clasped her hands to- 
gether, and exclaimed, ** Thank God! Thank God !” and 
never spake more. This was on the 15th October, 1843. 
She was buried at Caister, by the side of her grand- 
mother; and a tombstone in the churchyard bears a 
simple inscription written by herself, which commemo- 
rates her death and age, but says nota word of her 
many virtues. The Yarmouth corporation ought to erect 
a tablet to her memory ; either in the jail, or in the chan- 
cel of the church of St. Nicholas, in which she taught 
her class of factory girls. Her services, and the debt 
of gratitude which the whole town owes to her, will not 
be forgotten, although no marble tells the tale: but such 
a monument, if erected by the corporation, would re- 
lieve them from the suspicion that they were as ignorant 
of the moral worth, as they were of the money-value, 
of such labors as Sarah Martin’s. 

Since her death, the corporation has been compelled 
to appoint both a jail-chaplain and a schoolmaster. 

It is the business of Literature to make such a life 
stand out from the masses of ordinary existences, with 
something of the distinctness with which a lofty building 
uprears itself in the confusion of a distant view. It 
should be made to attract all eyes, to excite the hearts of 
all persons who think the welfare of their fellow-mortals 
an object of interest or duty; it should be included in 
collections of biography, and chronicled in the high 
places of history; men should be taught to estimate it 
as that of one whose philanthropy has entitled her to 
renown, and children to associate the name of Sarah 
Martin with those of Howard, Buxton, Fry —the most 
benevolent of mankind,” 
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I trust the life of this noble woman, from which the 
facts in the Review are taken, may be reprinted here 
and read by all. 

I have, dear Alice, made a very long letter of this, but 
I could not resist my desire to give you the whole story 
of this noble creature. I have copied the account almost 
verbatim as I found it in the “ Tribune,” where it was 
quoted from the Edinburgh Review, leaving out some 
parts which I thought not affecting her character. You 
may have met with it; it is in many of the papers, but 
you are not in the way of seeing the papers, and so I 
send it to you. All hearts seem touched by her story, 
and her humble name is now in every one’s mouth. 

Who shall say now that the poor do not feel for the 
poor? Few relate the ‘simple annals of the poor,” 
when they tell of self-sacrificing goodness, but their in- 
gratitude as they term it, their wickedness and sins are 
too often set down in a note book. But I confess that 
Sarah Martin stands apart from all classes in her excel- 
lence. The Germans speak of a Christ-man. She was 
indeed a Christ-woman. Were all to be like her, pover- 
ty and sin would be no more. Shall not this story, while 
it melts our hearts with love and reverence, provoke us 
to good works ? 

One other great lesson we learn, I think, from the 
history of this heavenly-minded woman. In fictions we 
find that suffering virtue is finally rewarded ; success, 
prosperity and earthly honors at last fall upon them, and 
they die calmly as a summer day departs; it is not so in 
reality ; ihe good have a more exceeding great reward 
than that. Sarah Martin was not justly appreciated dur- 
ing her life-time. ‘Those who controlled the affairs of 
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the prison, had they known her worth, would have offer- 
ed her such a position in it as would have made her 
quite easy in a pecuniary way, and enabled her to do 
good with her money, that is, if she had been willing to 
give up her scruples and received it, instead of forcing 
upon her a paltry sum of sixty dollars, not decent wages 
for a cook. We also learn that ever recurring lesson, 
that God does not protect his own from suffering, for if 
so this angelic being would have been translated to his 
paradise without pain, and not have died in agony. 

Our troubled hearts long for the solution of this great 
enigma of pain, we ask ever why these things are; but 
faith testifies to itself in the fact that there is no one that 
would not joyfully take Sarah Martin’s poverty and life 
of labor and self-denial and her painful death if they 
could also inherit her excellence and share her ineffable 


joy. 
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Nor for itself 
The flower is fragrant ; 
Never for pelf 
Beauty is vagrant : 
Each one for all! 


Ever God herdeth 
The profitless flowers ; 
God’s moonlight girdeth 
The silentest hours: 
Love loveth all. 


Love is not hired; 
Love seeks no guerdon ; 
Love is untired; 
Love hath God’s burden: 
Love cannot fall. 
W. J. Linton, from People’s Journal. 
VOL. VIII. 18* 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


(Concluded.]} 


VIII. 


*“‘ONE evening in autumn, Herr von Koslow unex- 
pectedly arrived. With a face beaming with joy he 
entered the Count’s apartment and said, ‘I come to an- 
nounce your release from your long captivity. The two 
contending hosts are now facing each other on German 
soil, by the Elbe. I leave the care of our army to the 
Germans. I trust that the enemy will soon be driven 
beyond the Rhine. Iam now entirely at your service, 
and prepared to do everything to facilitate your return 
to your native land ; yet I have a proposal to make to 
you. Accompany me to Petersburg. From thence you 
can easily go by water to Hamburg, and then nothing 
will hinder your travelling to your home by land. I 
should like to introduce my wife and children to you; 
besides, 1 am not quite willing that you should depart 
like a knight errant. You have lost all your baggage in 
this unfortunate expedition. I consider it as my duty to 
provide you with travelling clothes befitting your rank ; 
with a well furnished purse, a carriage and horses. This 
would not be convenient here, but can be best done at 
Petersburg. Iam sorry that | can carry you to Peters- 
burg only in the poor vehicle which brought me hither ; 
but a better, larger travelling carriage would be unsuited 
to the bad roads here in the country.’ 

‘ Kindest and most generous of men,’ cried the Count, 
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‘ your extraordinary benevolence exceeds all bounds. [ 
cannot imagine how I have deserved it. Your truly im- 
moderate liberality is incomprehensible to me.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Herr von Koslow,‘1 consider it as no 
‘extraordinary benevolence,” nor “ immoderate liberali- 
ty.” It is simply my obligation, mere gratitude.’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ said the Count, ‘1 cannot 
remember the having shown you the smallest attention, 
or even the ever having seen or heard of you.’ 

*No?’ cried Herr von Koslow, ‘come, then, sit down 
here by me on the sofa and listen. To you I am indebted 
for my whole esiate, which is by no means a small one ; 
to you I owe all my prosperity.’ 

The Count looked at him in wonder and astonishment, 
and shook his head. 

‘Did not you,’ asked Herr von Koslow, ‘ once give a 
hundred gilders to a poor beggar boy ?’ 

‘[ do not remember,’ replied the Count, ‘ ever bestow- 
ing so large an alms on a poor boy.’ 

‘But | do!’ exclaimed Koslow; * however, perhaps 
you do still recollect a nightingale which sang melodi- 
ously in your park on the birth-day festival of your gra- 
cious lady mother, and which a poor shepherd-boy had 
placed there with its nest?’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said the Count, ‘I remember that boy 
right well; he was a poor, but a very amiable, promising 
lad, and his name was Michael Schnell. He went into 
foreign parts, as a journeyman carriage-maker.’ 

‘ That shepherd-boy, called by the peasantry, Michael 
yoatherd, was myself,’ said Herr von Koslow. ‘ Now, 
however, I am the owner of a manufactory, a merchant, 
a banker, and imperial Russian counsellor of finance at 
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Petersburg. Ever since I purchased an estate named 
Koslow, I have been called ‘von Koslow ;’ but I am that 
very shepherd-boy, that journeyman carriage-maker.’ 

* You are ?’ cried the Count, full of extreme amaze- 
ment, and the tears started in his eyes. He sprang up 
and embraced his benefactor. ‘But why did you not 
tell me immediately ?’ he asked. 

‘It was not quite practicable then,’ said Koslow, ‘a 
long explanation would have been necessary — and at 
that time my affairs were too urgent to allow of a long 
narrative, and you were too weary and exhausted by 
your travelling to have been able to hear me at large. 
I therefore spared the expression of my gratitude until 
a more quiet hour. 1 saw plainly that you no longer 
knew me; neither should | have known you again, if 
you had not uttered the name of Sternfeld, while lying 
sunk down upon the snow, and commissioned your ser- 
vant to convey your adieus to your gracious mother and 
your two noble sisters. But now, God be praised, that 
he has brought us together again in a foreign country, 
and given me the opportunity to show you that I am _ not 
ungrateful. I cannot indeed express my delight at hav- 
ing recognized in you my benefactor, and at having been 
able to show you sgme attention.’ 

Herr von Koslow now circumstantially related his 
story. It was briefly this: — As a journeyman carriage- 
maker he had visited Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, 
London, and lastly, Petersburg. He sought out every- 
where the best masters ; it was not so much an object 
with him to receive great wages, as to be continually 
learning and perfecting himself in his art. He visited 
saddlers, locksmiths, blacksmiths and other mechanics 
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whose united labors are needed for the construction of 
a first rate carriage. He travelled to Russia in company 
with a most excellent journeyman saddler and an equally 
able worker in iron. In Petersburg he soon found, as 
he had heard in England, that the art of constructing 
handsome carriages had not been carried so far there as 
in other large cities; ‘ otherwise,’ said he, * they would 
never import by sea from London their best built coach- 
es and travelling carriages.2”. He engaged employment 
with one of the best workmen, and although his master 
could speak German, he devoted all his leisure hours to 
learning the Russian language, and compelled himself, 
as an exercise, always to speak Russian. He undertook 
with his two friends to produce as good a state-coach as 
could be imported from London. He succeeded. The 
carriage won universal approbation. His master re- 
ceived numerous commissions, and after converting his 
new associate into his foreman, upon very high wages, 
soon took him into equal partnership. ‘The young man 
ina very short time accumulated so large a_ property 
that he was able to buy the master’s whole establishment, 
who was now old and childless, and wished for repose. 
In process of time the workshop was converted into a 
great manufactory, furnished with an ample magazine 
of carriages and sleighs of all sorts. He married the 
only daughter of a wealthy merchant, who with his wife 
was born in Germany. It was now no longer necessary 
for him to labor with his own hands in his great manu- 
factory. He needed only to inspect the workmen, where- 
in it was of the greatest service to him that he had for- 
merly performed himself all parts of the work even to 
the smallest. It now also became an easy thing to him, 
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with his sagacity and activity, to carry on the trading 
and banking business of his father-in-law, until upon his 
decease he came into the sole possession of his immense 
trading stock, amounting to more than a million. 

When the war with France broke out he received 
large commissions for the supply of the army. He gave 
as much satisfaction by his punctuality, as by his strict 
sense of honor. He received the title of Imperial Rus- 
sian Counsellor of Finance, obtained a diploma of nobili- 
ty, and derived his name from the estate of Koslow. 

The Count had listened with attention to the narra- 
tive, and at the conclusion, said, ‘God had bestowed on 
you most extraordinary talents. Even at the time when 
you were only a poor boy, keeping the goats, the future 
distinguished man of business was manifest in you. 
When the little travelling accident befel us, and you 
hurried so quickly to our assistance, comprehending at 
once the whole affair, giving us the best advice, lending 
your own hand, and then so adroitly contriving to gratify 
my mother’s wish, our attention was fixed upon you, 
though we did not then discern in you all the high facul- 
ties for such great undertakings. Well, indeed would it 
be, were parents and teachers strictly careful to examine 
whither the child’s genius and calling tend. You indeed 
have used faithfully the talents which God bestowed on 
you. In your whole subsequent life, as I perceive from 
your history, you have never been wanting in unremitted 
attention, unwearied industry, incorruptible integrity and 
a correct moral deportment. All your business has been 
begun and ended with God; and God, in whom you 
have trusted, has blessed your endeavors.’ 

‘He has, indeed,’ said Herr von Koslow, ‘ and to him 
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be thanksgiving and praise! But the large estate to 
which he has assisted me, gives me almost even greater 
pleasure for the sake of poor children who do not belong 
to me, than for my own. Remembering how poor and 
helpless I was myself, have already taken many a poor 
boy by the hand and made him, wlth God’s help, a_skil- 
ful workman and a happy head of a family. Poor chil- 
dren, who are obliged to fight their way through the 
world by dint of great industry and much exertion, al- 
ways turn out best. The rich, who have a superfluity 
of everything from their childhood, often go astray, be- 
come lazy and incompetent for business, and end not 
unfrequently in misery and poverty. I have frequently 
noticed that through the sluggishness and prodigality of 
their children, the large commercial concerns of wealthy 
parents fail of descending to their grandchildren. And 
I have as often observed that the children of poor pa- 
rents, by industry and capability, scramble upwards, 
manage large concerns, and attain to wealth and respect- 
ability. Gold and honors however are vain and _ transi- 
tory ; it is only by applying them to the highest benefit 
of our fellow-men, that they procure us everlasting honor 
before God.’ 

Herr von Koslow paused for a while; he was deeply 
moved, and then said, with tears in his eyes, ‘ One thing 
indeed I have always desired — that my dear, excellent 
father could have lived to have known, that the good 
education he gave me did not remain without its due 
fruit. He was a poor, but a very devout man. It was 
with as deep seriousness, as paternal gentleness, that he 
sought to inspire me with true piety, and a sacred awe 
of God and his holy commandments. This,’ he often 
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said, ‘is the basis of all goodness ; without it, there can 
be no salvation.’ He sent me to school very constantly, 
much as he often needed my assistance at his work.’ 
‘I can leave thee no gold,’ he frequently said, ‘thy sole 
patrimony, all thy riches, consist in what thou art now 
learning, and my blessing.’ ‘ He was right. His ad- 
monitions, his example, his blessing were of more use 
to me than tons of money. I can no longer repay him 
for his love and fidelity. I did indeed twice send him 
money from London, and once from Petersburg. But 
what was that? Once, when I was going on_ business 
from Petersburg to Frankfort, I purposed a journey to 
visit him; but just then I received the news of his death. 
May God now reward the good man in heaven for all 
that he did for me on earth.’ [le was silent, and wiped 
his eyes. 


IX. 


The next morning, Herr von Koslow took his depar- 
ture with the Count for Petersburg. ‘Though the Russian 
vehicle was unsightly, it was still strong and convenient, 
and large enough to include the Count’s valet and com- 
panion in arms. They had an exceedingly prosperous 
and agreeable journey. Enjoying the sight of many 
beautiful situations and the most confidential conversa- 
tions, they had arrived in Petersburg before the Count 
was aware. 

The habitation of Herr von Koslow resembled a pal- 
ace. He introduced the Count to his wife and children 
as his greatest earthly benefactor. The children could 
scarcely believe that their father owed all his good for- 
tune to the man whom they saw, dressed in a worn out, 
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patched uniform; even their mother was at first some- 
what surprised. But when the father pronounced the 
name of Augustus von Sternfeld, she cried, * Ah, is it 
you, my lord?’ and wished, with tearful eyes, to kiss his 
hand. Herr von Koslow explained to them that the 
Count had always considered the war against Russia as 
rash and unjust, but had been obliged, against his will, to 
engage in it; and described how much he had endured 
in that fearful campaign. The lady von Koslow listened 
with the liveliest interest, and the children looked fixedly 
on the Count with moistened eyes. 

The children were very sociable with him. The his- 
tory of the nightingale was familiar to all of them. <A 
boy inquired whether that nightingale were still alive; a 
little maiden asked if he had not brought with him a 
nest full of young nightingales; the smallest said, * You 
must send us such a nest full of young nightingales.’ 
The larger children laughed, and the eldest boy said, 
‘That would indeed be very pleasant, if it were possible. 
It is long since we have been wishing to see and hear a 
nightingale. But in our country those lovely songsters 
are rare.” 

Herr von Koslow now ordered the finest cloth from 
one of the first warehouses, and sent for the best tailor 
and embroiderer in gold, that the Count might be newly 
dressed in a manner becoming his rank as a captain of 
cavalry. ‘You have twice, in times past,’ said Herr 
von Koslow, ‘ clothed me anew.’ The lady von Koslow 
eagerly took upon herself the charge of supplying the 
plundered Count with the greatest abundance of linen. 
‘Por, she said, * your lady mother and sisters formerly 
VOL. VL 19 
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supplied my husband, when he was a poor boy and strip- 
ling, in the same manner.’ 

When the Count stood before them newly arrayed in 
his splendid uniform, Herr von Koslow fastened on his 
breast the cross of honor, of which he had been plun- 
dered. ‘You see,’ he said, laughing, ‘how far your 
kindness has enabled me to go. If I cannot bestow an 
order on you, I can at least again replace one.’ The 
Count wondered how Herr von Koslow had obtained this 
token of honor. Herr von Koslow replied, ‘ The Cos- 
sacks had pillaged a quantity of crosses belonging to the 
French legion of honor, with some insignia of the orders 
of the German officers, and sewed them on their dirty 
caps. I purchased a great many, and among them I 
fortunately found the sign of the order with which you 
had been invested as an honorable distinction. The 
sign of honor worn on the breast, we may indeed be 
robbed of ; but the true sentiment of honor in the heart, 
the sensibility for all that is good and holy, for religion 
and virtue, the hand of no robber can take away from 
us.” 

George, too, was newly equipped ; and a portmanteau, 
with which Herr von Koslow presented him, was filled 
by his lady with entirely new linen. 

The Count was obliged to remain in Petersburg longer 
than he had expected. ‘The war in Germany rendered 
a journey thither unadvisable at present. Fer it was not 
before the middle of October, that the French lost the 
frightful battle of Leipsie, and they did not withdraw 
beyond the Rhine before the beginning of November. 
Many of the cities in northern Germany, Hamburg, 
Danizic and others, were beset by them still longer; so 
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that the winter was now too far advanced for so great a 
journey to be undertaken. It was therefore put off to 
the beginning of spring. 

Herr von Koslow conducted the Count before the day 
of his departure, into his great coach warehouse, and 
presented him with one of the handsomest travelling 
carriages. ‘You see, he said, laughing, ‘that every 
thing in the world which God permits to take place, is 
in some way or other good, though we may not perceive 
how, until many years afterward. The broken carriage 
wheel now brings you a new coach. The horses for it 
are already bespoken; you will find them at Hamburg. 
The address to the merchant is now in readiness.’ 

On the day of his departure, Herr von Koslow gave 
the Count in addition, a purse filled with gold. ‘It is 
true,’ said the Count, ‘that I shall need the money on 
my journey ; but as soon as I reach home, it will be my 
first business to send you a bill of exchange for this 
sum.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Herr von Koslow, ‘ bestow it on the 
poor, especially on indigent children who are wanting to 
learn something in the world, and have a capacity to do 
so, but have not money enough. Whatever we give to 
the poor is a bill of exchange — valid and payable in 
the next world.’ 

The whole family accompanied the Count to the ves- 
sel. Herr von Koslow tenderly embraced him; Lady 
von Koslow dried her eyes, and the children kissed his 
hands. Long after he had gone on board and the ship 
had left the shore, Herr von Koslow waved his hat, and 
the lady her white handkerchief, while the children threw 
their hats and white handkerchiefs on high. 
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xX. 
The Count reached the neighborhood of his villa in 
safety. He learned that he had everywhere been sup- 
posed to be dead. He deemed it necessary to convey 
with caution to his mother and sisters the tidings, ‘he is 
still alive.” On this account he repaired to one of the 
friends of his youth, Herr von Horst, who lived not far 
from the high road, about two miles from Sternfeld. 
Herr von Horst was indescribably delighted on seeing 
alive before him, the friend whom he had lamented as 
dead. The two now agreed that Madame von Horst and 
her sister should drive that same morning to Sternfeld, 
to prepare the Countess and her daughters, whom they 
often visited, for the Count’s arrival. ‘Towards evening, 
the Count and Herr von Horst followed them. The ti- 
dings of ‘The Count is living and will arrive this very 
evening’ had spread in a moment, as it were, through 
the county and all the surrounding country. As Count 
Augustus and Herr von Horst approached the villa, a 
triumphal arch had already been formed of green 
branches, adorned with flowers of all eolors. A mulii- 
tude of the country people saluted him with loud jubilee 
and tears of joy. At the gate-way of the villa, stood 
the Countess and her daughters with nearly all the no- 
bility of the vicinity. In silent rapture the mother 
clasped her son in her arms, and after her the sisters 
embraced their brother. Nota dry eye was there ! 
George also was welcomed by the country people with 
loud joy. * Why, only look,’ first cried some peasant 
lads who had grown up with him, ¢ Risch is here again. 
Thank God, that you are still alive; to Him be the 
praise! All the people surrounded him, and in their 


rapture crowded towards him. ‘Softly, softly,’ cried 
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George, ‘ pray do not squeeze and pull me to pieces.’ 
He pressed and shook the hand of every one in turn. 
‘ How did you escape freezing and starving ?’ they all 
asked. George related the particulars—how he and 
his master had been rescued from a death by famine, 
through a rich nobleman, who was once a goat-herd in 
this very neighborhood. Those who had formerly known 
Michael Schnell, cried in astonishment, ‘ What! has 
Michael, the goat-keeper, become so great a gentleman ? 
One sees, truly, how high a man can rise to whom God 
has given understanding, and who makes a right use of 
it.” George’s parents now crowded through the throng 
of people. As soon as he reached Herr von Horst’s 
villa, he had despatched a messenger to prepare them 
for the arrival of their son. Alternately the father and 
mother clasped him to their bosoms, and carried him 
home between them, leaning on both their arms and 
weeping for joy. 

In the meantime the Count, his mother, his sisters, 
and the nobility who were present, together with the 
civil officers and clergy, repaired to the large saloon. 
The Count had to tell them his story. With the utmost 
vivacity and with tearful eyes he painted the gratitude 
of the poor shepherd-boy, now styled Herr von Kos- 
low. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Herr von Horst, ‘ it is indisputably a 
very extraordinary example of gratitude. Very little 
such gratitude, however, is found in the world among 
the poor.’ 

‘ But that should not prevent us from being beneficent, 
said the Countess, ‘as at any rate we are sure of our 
thanks in another world.’ 
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Madame von Horst said, ‘ This gratitude is extraordina- 
ry — yet scarcely more rare than a charity wise and 
kind as that of the Count, his mother and sisters; and 
hence it was that it produced for them such glorious 
fruits.’ 

The Countess said, ‘ What we have done is little, but 
in future we will practise beneficence towards the poor 
to the very utmost of our ability. He who sows plenti- 
fully, will always reap plentifully, either here or in the 
world above.’ 

After the numerous company had retired, Count Au- 
gustus said, ‘ Now we will have a little walk in the gar- 
den and our grove. It was your old habit, dear mother, 
after having had a large company, to dedicate an hour 
or two to quiet enjoyment in the little circle of your 
family. We can now begin to talk to one another with 
real familiarity and confidence. In those frightful snow- 
wildernesses, my whole soul longed afier you and my 
dear sisters ; and I may add, afier the lovely green shade 
of our grove.’ 

They went into the garden and wandered, affectionately 
conversing, among the gravelled paths of the adjoining 
grove. ‘The sun had already gone down, and the leaves 
and blossoms were tinged with its golden light. All was 
still and quiet, save the gentle breathing of the zephyr — 
when a nightingale began to warble. 

The Countess folded her hands and cried, ‘Oh my 
son, how much has come to pass, from the hour when 
we heard the nightingale yonder in the forest, down to 
the present, when united again afier long separation, we 
are listening to the one which is now singing. At that 
time, how could I ever have conceived, that God was 
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even then preparing your deliverance from a horrible 
death, by the singing of that bird? In this manner a 
divine Providence directs the affairs of mortals. Rever- 
ence, adoration, thanksgiving and praise be rendered to 
the tender mercies of our Heavenly Father, who, while 
he feeds every bird beneath the spacious sky, loves his 
human offspring far more, and in his abounding wisdom 
and goodness directs all that happens to them for the 
best. Yes! let the song of every bird, let every war- 
bling nightingale remind us of his tender kindness.’” 


L. O. 
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Spaniel dog was observed opposite to Mionville river— 
which runs into the Rhine, — on a small piece of ice. 

“‘ Tt is not known how the poor dog got into that situa- 
tion; but he set up the most piteous cries. Having 
passed one of the dogs belonging to a decoy on the left 
side of the Moselle, that intrepid animal dashed into the 
river, soon reached the poor Spaniel, and seizing him by 
the neck, brought him safe ashore, amidst the exclama- 
tions of the spectators.” — The Christian Child’s Faith- 
ful Friend. 


A Frencu paper says, ‘On the great thaw, (1€23) a 
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A CHILD’S STORY. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING, 







Hame.in Tiown’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 

The river Weser deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied; 
But when begins my ditty ; 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the towns folk suffer so 

From vermin was a pity. 












II. 
Rats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in their cradles, 

i And eat the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 

And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

i By drowning their speaking, 

; With shrieking and squeaking 

In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Trt. 


At last the people in a body 

To the town hall came flocking: 
’T is clear said they our Mayor’s noddy ; 
And as for our Corporation — shocking 
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To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s like to rid us of our vermin! 
Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or sure as fate, we’ll s¢nd you packing! 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


Iv. 






An hour they sate in council, 
At length the Mayor broke silence: 
For a guilder Id my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain — 
I’m sure my poor head aches again 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap! 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
Bless us, cried Mayor, what’s that ? 
(With the corporation as he sate, 
Looking little though wondrous fat,) 
Only a scraping of shoes ona mat? 
Any thing like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat. 


Vv . 


Come in!—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure, 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes each like a pin, 

And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
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But lips where smiles went out an in — 

There was no guessing his kith and kin — 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tal] man and his quaint attire: 

Quoth one: It’s as my great-grandsire, 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone. 


Vi. 


He advanced to the council tabie, 

And Please your honors, said he, I’m able 
By means of a secret charm to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, the toad, and newt, and viper; 
And people cal] me the Pied Piper. 

(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match with his coat of the self-same cheque ; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe ; 

And his fingers they noticed were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 

Upon this pipe as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old fangled.) 

Yet, said he, poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June from his huge swarms of gnats ; 
T eased in Asia the Nisam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire bats: 
And as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? 
One! fifty thousand! — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 
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Vil. 


Into the street the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling 
And out of the house the rats came tumbiing. 
Great rats, smal] rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came tothe river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished 
— Save one who stout as Julius Cesar 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary. 


Which was, At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 


I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider press’s gripe : 

And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
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And a drawing the corks of train oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter than by harp or psaltery 

Is breathed) called out, O rats, rejoice! 
The world is grown one vast dry saltery! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! 











And just as one bulky sugar puncheon, 






Ready staved, like a great sun shone 
y ’ 






Glorious scarce an inch before me 

» ] 

Just as methought it said, Come, bore me! 
o ? 9 

—I found the Weser rolling o’er me. 









Vili. 





You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 
Go, cried the Mayor, and get long poles! 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 







And leave in our town not evena trace 

Of the rats !— When suddenly up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market place, 

With a, First if you please my thousand guilders! 









IX. 







A thousand guilders! the Mayor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havock 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 
And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay the sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsey coat of red and yellow! 
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Beside, quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 
Our business was done at the river’s brink ; 
We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t came to life I think. 
So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something to drink, 
And a matter of money to put in your poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them you very well know was in joke, 
Beside our losses have made us thrifty: 

A thousand guilders! Come take fifty ! 


xX. 


The Piper’s face fell, and he eried, 
No trifling! I can’t wait, beside! 
I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 


Of the head cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in, 
For having left in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain-driver, 
With you, don’t think [’ll bate a stiver! 
And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe after another fashion. 


XI. 


How ? cried the Mayor; d’ ye think I'll brook 
Being worse treated than a cook? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow? Do your worst; 
Blow your pipe there till you burst! 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


XII. 


Once more he stepped into the street ; 
And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And like fowls ina farmyard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
XIII. 
The mayor was dumb, and the council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 
To the children merrily skipping by — 
Could only follow with the eye 
The joyous crowd at the piper’s back. 
But how the mayor was on the rack, 
And the wretched council’s bosoms beat 
As the piper turned from the high street 
To where the Weser rolled its waters, 
Right in the way of their sons and daughters! 
However he turned from south to west, 
And to Coppelburg Hill his steps addressed, 
And after him the children pressed ; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
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He never can cross that mighty top! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop! 

When lo, as they reached the mountain’s side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the piper advanced and the children followed. 
And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 

Did I say all? no! one was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way ; 
And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say, — 

It’s dull in our town since my playmates left! 
J can’t forget that I’m bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

Which the piper also promised me ; 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagle’s wings; 
And just as I felt assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside of the hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more! 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


Alas, alas for Hamelin! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy a rate 

As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! 










The mayor sent East, West, North and South, 


To offer the piper by word of mouth, 
Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 
And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw t’was a lost endeavor, 
And piper and dancers were gone forever, 
They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly, 
If after the day of the month and year, 
These words did not as well appear, 
“ And so long after what happened here 
“On the twenty second of July, 
“Thirteen hundred and seventy-six :” 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it, The Pied Piper’s street — 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor, 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern, 
To shock with mirth a scene so solemn: 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
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And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there ’s a tribe 

Of alien people that ascribe 

The outlandish ways and dress 

On which their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 

Out of some subteraneous prison 

Into which they were trepanned, 

Long time ago in a mighty band, 

Out of Hamelintown in Brunswick land, 

But how or why, they don’t understand. 

So Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men— especially pipers ; 
And whether they rid us from rats or from mice, 
If we’ve promised them aught let us keep our promise, 


A MASSACHUSETTS SLAVE. 


I suprose many of you, little readers, will stare, and 
think I have given a strange title to my story. A Mas- 
sachusetts slave! You can hardly believe that slavery 
once existed here, where you see no trace of it, and 
where you hear so much said in reproach of those States 
which are still disgraced by it. It cannot be denied, 
however little it is to their credit, that my great-grand- 
father, and many other good and well meaning men 
of his day, were possessors of slaves. Their fathers 
had set them the example, and they had not thought 
much about it, at the time when my story begins. 
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Dinah was but seven years old,I believe, when she 
was bought by my great-grandfather, a good old farmer 
in Andover, and brought to the homestead to be taught 
to be useful. She was kindly received, and well fed and 
clothed; her mistress was a reasonable and_ gentle 
woman, who endeavored to make a good girl of her, in 
every sense of the word. She had very little success; 
Dinah was seldom much ashamed when she was told 
how wicked it was to strike the children, to lie, steal, and 
neglect her work. She would sometimes do well a little 
while, but in general was a perfect pest and torment in 
the family. The older she grew, the more violent and 
unmanageable she became, working only occasionally, 
unless by compulsion, and doing mischief as her regular 
and voluntary business. 

* Dinah, I will sell you if you do not behave yourself 
better,” was the daily threat. Dinah only laughed at 
that. She knew there was no one in the family who 
would consent to see her, who had grown up among 
them, sold to be perhaps cruelly beaten for her bad 
temper. 

* Dinah, you are ungrateful,” said her master and 
mistress. So said the men on the farm, the women in 
the dairy, and the neighbors, and everybody. 

‘« My owners have to take care of me; they must feed 
and clothe me, by law,” said Dinah, “ and what have I 
to be grateful for? I have no pay, nothing really my 
own.” 

* Dinah, you are wicked!” 

Dinah would not listen when they talked to her of God 
and duty. She thought a slave might do as she pleased ; 
right and wrong belong only to the white and the free. 
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In short there was no motive which would act upon 
Dinah’s mind long atatime. ‘There was neither love, 
nor hope, nor fear, nor desire of improvement, or a wish 
to be approved. So she grew up, stout and healthy, but 
mischievous and capricious, making her owners-see and 
feel the evil effects of hopeless servitude, no doubt, and 
willing to try the effect of paying her regular wages, 
when she should arrive at the age of eighteen. About 
this time the force of public opinion and popular feeling 
was silently dissolving the bonds of the slave, and it be- 
came generally understood thronghout Massachusetts 
that all might be free who chose to undertake their own 
support. Masters and mistresses began to feel that 
neither law nor custom would bear them out in longer 
requiring unpaid service after the usual age of freedom. 
Let us hope that the same silent agency is at work at 
the South, acting like rust upon those fetters which 
pride, passion, and fear are wishing to bind more firmly 
than ever upon the colored laborer, even at this late 
day. 

Dinah’s owners never had an opportunity of comparing 
slavery with free labor, in her case. In consequence of 
some wilfulness of her own, | believe it was taking a nap 
in the wet grass, she was attacked by a rheumatic com- 
plaint which deprived her of the use of her limbs. She 
was helpless, to the day of her death, and she lived to be 
very old. She could not feed herself, nor leave her 
chair, or her bed, unassisted. The good people among 
whom it was her happy lot to have fallen, did not send 
her away to be taken care of at the almshouse, as they 
might have done, at the age of eighteen. They were 
Christian and God-fearing people, and they felt that she 
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had come to them in a way which made it their duty to 
take care of her. They would not show their conviction 
of the injustice of slavery by casting off poor Dinah, as if 
she had no claim upon them. She had a comfortable 
little room of her own, and every necessary attention, as 
long as she lived. ‘The house is still standing in Ando- 
ver, andI myself have visited the little apartment, where 
my father and his brothers and sisters used to resort to 
hear old Dinah’s stories; they were always ready to fill 
or light her pipe, or do any other little kind office for 
her. When they brought her apples, she could cut them 
up, but could raise the pieces to her mouth only by 
means of a staff, with a sharp point fixed upon the top. 
The children all loved Dinah, for her disposition had 
changed. She knew what it was to be grateful, now. 
Her sufferings had made her mild and affectionate. For 
many years she had ceased to bear the name of slave, or 
to call her protectors her masters. She was a great 
reader, and had a variety of stories, with which to amuse 
the children who came to see her. The following story 
of the Bag of Nails, was one of them. She told it to my 
father, he remembered and told it to his * little moon- 
faced girl,” as he called me, and (though that was a 
great while ago,) | have remembered it for you, and here 
it is in print. I wish I could give you the very words in 
which Dinah told it. It would be much more amusing, 
no doubt. 


THE BAG OF NAILS. 


A man one day went to receive a large sum of money, 
not paid in bank notes, but solid coin. While it was be- 
ing counted out, he looked round the counting-room, and 
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saw two ill-looking fellows looking on with eager eyes. 
** Ha!” said he to himself, **l wish these men had not 
seen this money paid into my hands. I am sadly afraid, 
from their looks, they are thinking of robbing me on my 
way home. I havea lonely, dark wood to pass through, 
and it is getting late.” 

Very anxious, as people often are who have riches to 
take care of, he gathered his cash into his large leather 
pouch, as quickly as he could, tying up its mouth very 
carefully. He then went hastily out, and mounted his 
nag. ‘lhe men followed, keeping him in sight, but not 
coming very near, so long as he was in the busy and 
crowded town. 

** Very well,” said the man to himself, ‘ they will 
pursue me, no doubt, as soon as they see what road I 
take, and Dobbin is no race-horse. Shall I buy some 
pistols to defend my money? Even if I should think it 
right to shoot a man, in defence of my purse, I should 
still have the worst of it, since there are two, and perhaps 
a whole gang of them. I had better, too, lose my money, 
or even my life, than take theirs. I had rather give 
them my coat also, than use my pistols, if I had them. 
So whatamItodo? I must outwit the rascals.” 

Then he stepped into a shop, and while the thieves 
watched the door, he provided himself with another 


leather pouch and filled it with nails. He came out, and 


fastened it to his saddle-bow, not seeming to notice the 
men observing him from a distance. ‘Then he mounted, 
and drew his cloak over the bag as if to hide it, and as 
he trotted off, the nails clinked and jingled, much like the 
money which he had safe in his bosom. He pursued 
his way very composedly, now and then looking over his 
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shoulder, that he might not be attacked suddenly from 
behind, and at last entered the wood. Presently two 
men leaped over a fence into the road, directly in his 
path. He pulled up his horse, and as they came on, 
crying, “Your money or your life,” he grasped his bag 
of nails, and held it up high, above their reach. ‘Ah, 
you villains! If you will have it, you shall run for it!” 
he said, and hurled it over the fence, among the bushes. 
Both the rogues sprang to find it, and our traveller spur- 
red his horse, and reached his home in safety with his 
treasure. A. W. Ae 













INNOCENCE. 







* Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he, laughing, said to me — 








Pipe a song about a lamb; 

So [ piped with merry cheer. 
Piper, pipe that song again — 

So I piped — he wept to hear. 
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th Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
ug Sing thy songs of happy cheer — 
ig So I sung the same again, 
i While he wept with joy to hear. 
Te . . . 
iq Piper, sit thee down and write 





In a book that all may read, 
So he vanished from my sight; 








i And I plucked a hollow reed, 
of And I made a rural pen, 
th And I stained the water clear, 
if And I wrote my happy songs, ° 


Every child may joy to hear.” 
Wiiiram Buiaxe, 1785. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE CAMEL. 

Dip you ever see a camel? an animal with a great 
hump on his back, which is sometimes led about the 
streets? Perhaps you may have seen one with a little 
monkey, dressed up like a soldier, seated on its back ? 
Well, these animals do not live here, but are brought 
from Asia, and in Asia they live very much in sandy 


deserts. ‘These sandy deserts are very large plains, 


many miles across, and are covered with nothing but 
loose sand. ‘They are sometimes so extensive, that it 
takes a person a great many days to go from one side 
to the other of them. There are no springs of water, 
or running streams in them, and as no animal can live 
without drinking water sometimes, you will wonder how 
the poor camel manages. But God has provided a con- 
trivance for it, which enables it to cross over these dry 
sandy deserts, without suffering from the want of water. 
He has not left them to perish of thirst. Water is pro- 
vided for them in a very curious way. ‘There are in 
their stomachs a great number of bags. (I believe as 
many as thirty have been counted.) Whenever the 
camel meets with water, it drinks enough to fill all these 
bags, as well as to satisfy its thirst at the time; and af: 
terwards it can, at any time when it feels thirsty, squeeze 
this water out of the bags into its stomach. When trav- 
ellers are obliged to cross these sandy deserts, they carry 
a supply of water for themselves in leather bags, or in 
bottles; but if they took horses with them to carry their 
goods and merchandize, they would be obliged to take a 
supply of water for them too. So instead of horses, 
they make use of camels, which have this supply of water 
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in the bags in their stomachs. Sometimes when travel- 
lers have lost their way in these sandy deserts, (which is 
very easy to do) and have finished all the water they 
had brought with them, they have been obliged to kill 
one of their camels, and have thus procured water from 
the store which the poor creature had laid up for itself. 
If there had not been an animal furnished in this ex- 
traordinary manner with bags to keep water in, nobody 
could have travelled across these deserts; they could not 
have carried water enough to supply themselves, unless 
they had some beasts of burden to help them, and no 
beasts of burden could have gone, without this supply of 
water. So you see how kindly God tas contrived that 
the camel shall not suffer from crossing these sandy 
plains, and thus men are enabled to travel across them, 
with all sorts of goods and merchandize. ‘The form of 
the camel’s foot is also particularly well suited to tread- 
ing on dry sand; it is very broad, and so tender, that it 
is easily hurt on stony ground; but it moves both with 
ease and safety on level ground, and particularly so on 
sand. ‘hls is another proof that God, out of his great 
goodness to all his creatures, forms each of them in such 
a manner as to make it best suited to its habits of life. 
If he had not done so, he might have given the camel a 
foot which was suited to climbing rocks and yet made it 
live in a sandy desert; or he might have given the goat, 
which lives upon steep rocks, a soft broad foot like the 
camel’s, fit only for treading on soft and level ground. 
But we never find that our heavenly Father has neglected 
anything which can add to the comfort of his creatures ; 
he has given to each what is best for it; and every thing 
that he has made shows us that his wisdom and his good- 
ness are unbounded.— Christian Child’s Faithful Friend. 














